OUT OF THE LINE
WE returned to the front line, and after some nights
there Penraddock told me that we were going out
to rest-billets: I was to go ahead with some non-com-
missioned officers to take over the accommodation. Other
representatives from the other companies would join me
next morning early in the Old British Line opposite our
former headquarters. I therefore took my party there
that night, and gave them word about reappearing at the
proper hour; then, entering our little dugout now held
by another company's officers, I asked some one's leave to
sleep on a bench there. My warmcoat was not adequate,
and I was irritably awake in the early day when from
his more comfortable lair in the recess the company com-
mander, yawning and stretching, looked over to me and
charitably asked, " What's that thing? " I sat up quickly
and told him; he stayed with the battalion long enough for
me to be equally uncharitable to him, but at that luxurious
period there was a wonderful superiority about some
of the original officers of the battalion. It made life
difficult. When the billeting party was assembled, this
haughtiness was again discernible. Man is a splendid
animal, wherever possible.
The joyful path away from the line, on that glittering
summer morning, was full of pictures for my infant war-
mind. History and nature were beginning to harmonize
in the quiet of that sector. In the orchard through which
we passed immediately, wagons had been dragged to-
gether once with casks and farm gear to form barricades;
I felt that they should never be disturbed again, and
the memorial raised near them to the dead of 1915 im-
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